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THE CHURCH AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


HE Philippine church cannot 

ignore the spectacle of poverty, 
illiteracy, social injustice, and mis- 
government that is rampant in rural 
areas. We cannot afford to be con- 
tent with conferences, retreats, or 
Sunday worship services complete 
with anthems, eloquent sermons, and 
prayers. We need a new approach to 
the village. 

In the past an undue proportion 
of the services and the ministry of 
the church was confined to the 
spiritual side of man—as if life were 
composed only of the spirit. But a 
total church program should minis- 
ter to the whole of man. As Jesus 
said, “I came that they might have 
life, and might have it more abun- 
dantly.” (John 10:10.) We need to 
consider that all phases of human 
endeavor are basic concerns within 
Christ’s objective of an abundant 
life. 

Village activities and services that 
minister to all phases of human life 
are embodied in the plan we know 
as rural reconstruction. This pro- 
gram seeks to promote economic, 
social, and cultural progress that is 
integrated with the spiritual well- 
being of the people. It is a church 
program. It is a program that the 
Philippine churches should consider 
in order that our rural people may 
be liberated from the long bondage 
of poverty that has oppressed. their 
lives. Such a program will enable 
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rural people to contribute more fully 
to the church and will help them 
utilize more productively their God- 
given resources and skills. 


God’s Direct Agent 
Since farmers form the largest 
part of the membership of the rural 
church, they should be provided 


“_ . Toward permanent improvement in daily life.” 


Agricultural missionary, Boyd Bell, with Filipino 
farmers applying fertilizer to a result 
demonstration plot. 


—Board of Foreign Missions, Presb. U.S.A. Photo 


Community development workers in class session. 
Philippine Islands. 


with guidance to improve their agri- 
cultural practices. It is not suggested 
that the pastor must be an agrono- 
mist in order to lead a program of 
rural betterment, but he should 
have some sort of rural training. It 
is also essential that he cultivate con- 
tacts with competent rural special- 
ists so as to help make their services 
available to the people of his com- 
munity. The pastor must be God’s 
direct agent in helping the farmer 
to control the pests and diseases af- 
fecting his plants and animals. 


Health 


In the city of Manila and possibly 
in other cities of our country, the 
various church denominations main- 
tain hospitals or clinics. But there 
are few services available for meet- 
ing the health needs of our rural 
church people. While actual medical 
care may not be possible, churches 
can promote a preventive health 
plan—including sanitation and nutri- 
tion—as part of a rural reconstruc- 
tion program. 


Education 


One of the weak points of the 
Protestant churches in the Philip- 
pines is in the field of education. 
Our educational institutions need 
to redirect their attention to the 
villages. They need to provide op- 
portunities for young people to de- 


velop a rural consciousness as well 
as skills related to rural work. With 
young men and women trained in 
rural leadership and service, the 
churches may be able to undertake 
a program that will help all rural 
people to become literate and to 
acquire vocational training that will 
be of practical usefulness in their 
daily lives. 


Conclusion 


I should like to state in conclusion 
that a program of rural reconstruc- 
tion as an integral part of the 
ministry of the Christian church is 


akin to the teaching set forth in 
Matthew 25:24-40. In the last analy- 
sis we will not be required on the 
day of reckoning to report on the 
number of new converts we have 
made, the number of congregations | 
we have established, or the extent © 
of our mission field. Rather we shall 
be made to account for the things 
we did to relieve human misery. 

Through a program of rural re- 
construction the church will be able 
to do many things, not in the form | 
of relief or emergency measures, — | 
but as a deliberate and continuing — 
effort. Such a program will develop 
and release the great human poten- _- 
tialities among rural people for the 
permanent improvement of their 
common life. Moreover it will. 
strengthen the life of the national — 
church, not only because rural 
churches form an important part of 
the whole, but because most of the - 
members of town and city churches - 
came originally from rural districts _ 
and many still have ties there. 


Mr. Manacop is Field Director 
for the Philippines Rural Recon-_ 
struction Movement. This article 
is adapted from an address given | 
at the Golden Jubilee, National 
Consultation on the Rural Church 
and Community Development. 


COMING! 


School for Rural Missionaries 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Seminar on Extension Methods 


February 10-27, 1959 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


March 3-10, 1959 


Workshop on Orientation and Program Planning for 
Agricultural Missionaries 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
June 29-July 11, 1959 


For detailed announcements write to: 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


RURAL WORK IN AIJI VILLAGE 


by ELEANOR WARNE 


NLY eighteen months have 
passed since my Japanese co- 
worker and I moved into Aiji Village 
in mountainous southern Shikoku. 
The people have little land to farm 
except as they build terraced fields 
gradually up the mountains. They 
are skillful farmers, but their living 
conditions have changed little in the 
past one hundred years. 

The challenge of poor living con- 
ditions in a spot of such natural 
beauty convinced us that this was 
the kind of place we wanted to live 
in—and to serve. 


Home Improvement 


Our first task was improving our 
house, which formerly had been used 
for raising silk worms. When our 
immediate neighbors saw what we 
were doing, they came to watch and 
then went home and told their 
neighbors. Since our village is organ- 
ized into neighborhood groups, ad- 
joining groups began to come—one 
after the other—until finally all had 


come, including groups from other 
towns. 

At these times we usually showed 
films on home improvements or nu- 
trition, and discussed local problems 
and interests. 

Before long we were asked to con- 
tinue our discussions with larger 
groups in their own neighborhoods 
to study definite kitchen problems 
in the home; to help plan more con- 
venient ways of work; to demon- 
strate canning techniques; to plan 
balanced diets for families during 
the harvest seasons. 


Children and Youth 


Children’s work in this and _ sur- 
rounding villages is also growing. 
My colleague is taking much of the 
responsibility in this and in training 
leaders and assistants. The Christian 
doctor and his wife, the only Chris- 
tian family in the village, and an 
English teacher and his wife are 
proving invaluable in their help as 
our groups increase. In addition to 


Housewife is shown with bottle-capper used by her group in canning tomato 
juice. Eleanor Warne is pictured in background. 
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classes there are also children’s clubs 
in several places where we help 
with story-hours, games, and films. 

Youth work includes contacts 
with some of the local 4-H Clubs 
and other village youth groups. Eng- 
lish is offered once a week in our 
local junior high school as well as 
conversation classes in our home. 
English conversation and _ Bible 
classes are given in four small 
churches of the prefecture. Last 
summer we also started camps for 
some of the young people. 


Plans and Hopes 


We hope to cooperate with vil- 
lage leaders in setting up a survey 
to discover local needs and _prob- 
lems, and ways of meeting them. 
Now that the people are beginning 
to inquire about home improve- 
ments, we hope to work more close- 
ly in helping people to see their own 
problems and to find ways of help- 
ing themselves. Simple improve- 
ments, long range family planning, 
and techniques of working together 
as families and groups are some of 
the things we plan to demonstrate. 

We have been asked by the vil- 
lage agricultural cooperative to work 
with nutritional experts from the 
prefecture in giving canning lessons 
in various neighborhoods of the vil- 
lage throughout the year. We want to 
help the people find simple methods 
of preserving local products so that 
they can have more balanced diets. 

We hope to develop the work in 
community meetings and discussions 
and thus to reach to the heart of 
people’s needs and interests. Recre- 
ation for all age groups, films, and 
music will also be offered. 

Nurturing the development of the 
Christian faith through Bible classes, 
individual contacts, and community 
and educational programs in homes, 
schools, churches, and community 
buildings is the foundation for all 
our village work. 

Eleanor Warne is a rural mission- 

ary with the Methodist Women’s 

Division of Christian Service. 
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“There is a divine summons that calls people in village, town, and city 
to pause to acknowledge their obligation for stewardship of natural re- 
sources, and to thank God for the fruits of the field.” 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Waterloo, lowa, decorated in readiness for Harvest Festival Sunday. 
—Episcopal Church Photo 
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GIVING THANKS AT HARVEST TIME 


Help us to plow deep, harrow fine, and to seed as if every seed were 
to bear bread to be broken by the Lord himself. Amen. 


Masters of the Land 


By Grace Noll Crowell 
They walk the earth with pride, and dignity, 


Knowing their own importance. Partners with God, 
They use his soil, their hands, and so provide 
Clothes, housing, food, where’er man’s feet have trod. 
Wood grown in farmers’ forest lands supplies 
Homes for the homeless, as their billowing wheat 
Spells daily bread for millions, and their corn 

Is bone and sinew for all who eat. 


Their pride is in their cattle on the hills: 

Meat for the hungry nations of the earth; 

Their cotton in the warm lands their delight: 

Cloth in demand from the first faint cry at birth. 

Their sheep’s wool is a wall against the cold. 

A thousand things bring rich and sure reward 

To these, the upright masters of the land, 

Their daily labor linked with might and blessings of the Lord. 


The Farmer: 


By George Stewart 


As Thou didst set Thy first children in a garden 

We know, O Lord, it is good for us 

To learn the ways of seedtime and of harvest. 

The earth Thou gavest is fruitful and fair to look upon 

But the strong have often pushed aside the weak, 

And the harvest has not been just. 

We have often wasted the fruit of the land 

And scorned the soil from which it sprang. 

Amid the beauty of springing blade 

Man-made ugliness has rested like a blight upon the land. 

Tillers of the field are often cheated 

By those who reap where they have not sown. 

Grant that all who labor may have their share of tree, and vine 
and field, 

That children in remote places may not be neglected. 

We plead forgiveness that amid fat plains and valleys 

Any should go hungry, ill clad, or homeless. 

Help Thy servants 

To establish men in plenty upon the goodly earth. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


1 From “A Face to the Sky,” in A Book of Prayers, Association Press, 1940. 
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When We Give Thanks: 


By Herman J. Sweet 


We said, “Lord, we thank thee 
for food.” 

And He said, “Have you thought 
of the farmer, who with faith and 
hope tills the ground, and _ plants 
the seed, and toils the long months 
until the harvest? 

“And of the gardener who, with 
bending back, fights his untiring 
battle with frosts and storm, weeds 
and insects? 

“And of the drivers of trucks; and 
of the handlers of trains; the pick- 
ers, the sorters; the toilers in the 
intense heat of canneries? 

“And when last did you show your 
thanks by a kind word, and with 
patience when service falters, and 
by concern for a fair price and a 
fair wage? 

“And have you thought of the 
world’s hungry millions: of the 
children who have never had enough 
to eat, of mothers who starve that 
their children may eat; of wasted 
food and restricted production and 
empty stomachs; of filled shop win- 
dows and hungry men wearily pac- 
ing the street?” 

And we heard a voice saying, “I 
was hungered and you gave me no 
meat.” 

We said, “Lord, we thank thee for 
clothing.” 

And He said, “Have you thought 
in humility and penitence of the 
Negro and the tenant farmer, ill-fed 
and poorly housed, their backs bent 
beneath the boiling sun to pick the 
cotton? 

“And of the lone herder on the 
windswept hill, patiently watching 
his sheep? 

“And of the women and children 


‘From the Baptist Missionary Review. 


at the hot silk vats? 

“Of men and women standing day 
after day in the monotonous whirl 
of many machines, weaving the cloth 
and wondering, “Will my job be here 
tomorrow, or will the mill be closed 
again?’ 

“Of the tailors bending over their 
needles, many of them in ill-venti- 
lated, ill-lighted workshops? 

“Of the patient salesgirls behind 
many counters? 

“When you bought your latest 
bargain did you ask, “Who made it 
and where, under what condition?’ 

“And when you spoke your thanks 
for warm clothing, was it with a 
touch of shame that you live in a 
world in which so many suffer for 
want of clothing and that you have 
done so little about it? 

“Did you think of what terror the 
winter holds for countless millions 
across the world with only rags to 
keep out the cold, of children with- 
out shoes, of men who must work 
without comfort?” 


And we heard a voice saying, “I 
was naked and ye clothed me not.” 


“And He said, ‘Have you thought 
of the farmer... ?’” 
Winnowing jowar. 


Thanksgiving Festival 


THANKSGIVING festival is 

one of the special annual oc- 
casions among the young churches 
in Bastar, India. It is both a service 
of worship and a time of mild gaiety. 
The festival is usually observed on 
a weekday because an auction is in- 
cluded. 

Sponsored wherever there is a 
church building or ten or more Meth- 
odist families, the festival is held 
soon after the New Year and before 
March when the harvest is in and 
there is less work. The purpose is 
primarily to inculcate the expression 
of giving and is one of the steps in 
stewardship used in the Bastar area. 

Following the service of thankful- 
ness there is an auction of the fruits 
and produce which have been given. 
This is conducted with some levity 
as one friend bids against another 
to force the price higher than the 
bazaar rate. Otherwise there is not 
the same full-hearted laughter and 
mirth we think of, for religious meet- 
ings in India are rather serious than 
joyful. However, the thanksgiving fes- 
tival is an attempt to have both. In 
the usual caste or tribal social gath- 
ering where there is no Christian in- 
fluence, liquor is the medium by 
which men forget their troubles and 
burdens for awhile. 

Come with me to one of these 
affairs. Your presence will be as wel- 
come as ours, for always one or more 
of us from the Jagdalpur center at- 
tend these gatherings in order to en- 
courage the people. 

We leave anywhere between ten 
and noontime in order to arrive an 
hour before the service begins. Some- 
how the village folks do not start 
to assemble until they have heard 
those from town have come, or else 
it is simply that village people do 
not live by clocks. They have none. 
So, on our arrival the guru or his lay 
leader makes a round of the village 
telling of our arrival. 

If there is no village church, the 
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congregation will gather in front of © 


the mission workers house. The 


parched ground has been plastered — 


with a mixture of fresh cow-dung 
and earth. The preacher takes his 


place. The people come, putting their 


offerings of fruit, rice, pumpkins, 
chickens and eggs, a small goat, or 


other products in front of a little | 


wooden cross or before the offering | 


plate. Some kneel in a moment of 
prayer as they present their gifts, 
others just drop theirs in the plate. 
Now, close to the end of the heat 
of the day, the service begins with 
the singing of a bhajan—music in 


Indian style, the words of which are- 


repeated several times. 
After the pastoral prayer, the lay- 
man, called a nayak or a payak, 


leads the people in saying respon-- 


i 


sively the Ten Commandments or 
the Beatitudes. If he pauses or hesi- | 


tates, the preacher will prompt him. 
In this way these great thoughts are 


becoming fixed in the minds of the — 


sage given by the minister or by a 
visitor. 

Following the religious service, the 
produce is taken outside the church 
building, if there is one, and then 
follows the auction of the produce 
that has been given. In the nature 
of conditions here, these products 
cannot be turned over to the preach- 
er or be saved. So they are auctioned 
off. After this is over, we shake 
hands with all the brothers and sis- 
ters and are off, for we shall barely 
reach town on our bicycles before 
darkness overtakes us. 

We, too, return thankful for the 
day and what we have seen of the 
village congregation. We return 
aware of their continued need of the 
help of their older brother from 
“across the Black Water,” as the 
Hindi terms the sea that separates 
him from the West and_ other 
peoples. 

Henry M. Emerson 


people. Afterwards comes the mes-~ 


India 


e I visited some paddy fields where 
the crop was totally destroyed by 
ducks and geese in the night. In 
about five acres, not a grain will be 
harvested. I bow to the persevering 
spirit of the farmer. How many odds 
has he to face before he gets the 
fruit of his labour? In these months 
he had to face the collapse of his 
house, the total destruction of one 
crop, the malaria epidemic—and now 
comes the menace of the geese. The 
hail, frost, locust, rust are yet to 
come. Yet he persists in his profes- 
sion. 
—S. Shyam Lal 
India Village Service 


Belgian Congo 


e There were almost no domestic an- 
imals here when work began in 1940. 
Today on the school farm we have 
about 40 head of cattle, 20 donkeys, 

25 goats, some sheep and swine. 
We have been importing milk 
goats and exchanging cross-breed 
males with villagers in a sucess- 
ful effort to improve the size of 
their stock. We have also been ex- 
changing setting eggs and young 

cockerels from our poultry flocks. 
September 28th of this year was a 
red-letter day for on that day for 
the first time we sold ten heifers to 
African farmers. The average Afri- 
can farmer in this section has no 
cattle so we feel quite encouraged 
over this beginning. As far as we 
know these are the first Africans in 

two hundred miles to own cattle. 
Ways can and must be found for 
developing livestock as a part of a 
growing African agriculture. Our 
task is to aid the people in realizing 
a more abundant life and we feel 
that better livestock is a move in that 
direction, since it both provides the 
basis for soil improvement and also 
for improving the quality of food. 
—Ray Smalley 


Field Notes 


Angola 


¢ Clearly the Cinderellas of the An- 
gola village today are the illiterate 
teen-age girls. While devoted to the 
common tasks of life they are inter- 
ested in learning better ways of do- 
ing things. This year over three hun- 
dred of them attended special 
courses held in eight village centers 
of this area. West of us another five 
hundred received similar training 
under the guidance of Miss Margaret 
Halliday and her African colleagues. 
At each center the local church 
people erected grass-walled dormi- 
tories or even more permanent ones 
of adobe. 

The program consisted of reading, 
homemaking crafts, devotion and 
Bible study, and handicrafts like the 
making of baskets, knitting, sewing, 
laundry, cooking and _ agriculture. 
There were also courses in village 
health, sanitation, recreation, and 
family living. 

—Frances Walbridge 


Mexico 


e In the realm of extension we have 
worked far enough with poultry and 
the promotion of hybrid seed corn 
to realize the value of extension serv- 
ice as a means of improving farm and 
home life. A mission farm may have 
some values, but if we would work 
effectively we must leave the insti- 
tution and move out among the 
people, helping them to meet the 
problems where they actually exist. 
In one afternoon while inoculating 
poultry or spraying homes against 
scorpions I talked personally with 
more people than have come to the 
farm during the entire eight months 
that we lived there. We are now 
formulating a more orderly program 
of extension for the year and hope 
to be giving much more time to that 
during the years ahead. 

—Dale Douglas 


GLEANINGS FROM RURAL YOUTH 
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PROGRAMS 


You will have about as much 
rural youth work in an area as 
you have adult interest and sup- 
port. 

Ask parents and inform parents 
—parent cooperation. 

Parents generally become en- 
thusiastic for rural youth work 
when they know its program 
and results. 

Parents like to feel that they 
have a big share in the success 
of their children in rural youth 
work. 

Parents appreciate approval and 
recognition for their part in pro- 
moting youth work. 

Parents like to attend youth 
functions and should be invited. 
It is desirable that children be 
given definite responsibilities in 
home activities. 

Type of activity or project 
should fit needs and ability of 
youth, simple for beginners and 
more advanced for older mem- 
bers. 

Project should fit into economic 
status of family. 

Participation in an activity is 
encouraged when young people 
have a part in planning it. 
Actual participation in an activ- 
ity helps to maintain interest. 
Guidance of parents is impor- 
tant in the selection of local 
leaders. 

Local leader who has approval 
of community and who likes 
boys and girls has two most im- 
portant requisites in working 
with youth. 

Getting local support for youth 
work and training of local lead- 
ers may be biggest task in de- 
veloping youth program. 

A blueprint of youth work in 
one area cannot be applied ef- 
fectively to another area. 


—Henry Seften 
Federal Extension Service 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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Economy Tractor. This small tractor is driven by a 9 HP single cylinder, Briggs and 
Stratton engine. It can draw a 12’ plow or other equipment like the disk harrow or disc 
plow. There are three forward speeds and one reverse. The Economy Tractor with hand 
lift plow costs about $590.00 new. A 30’ rotary mower is also available as regular 
equipment. 


The owner of this tractor earned $18.00 during one-half day by doing custom plowing. 
The gasoline cost for this amount of work amounted to only 43¢. 


Mr. Vern L. Schield of Waverly, lowa, has supervised the testing of this tractor on the 
trial plots of the Schield Bantam Company. He will be glad to give more detailed 


—Book Note— 
Beahm, William M. Studies in Christian 
Belief. Elgin, Illinois: The Brethren 
Press, 1958, 279 pp. $3.50. 

The author, Dean of Bethany Bib- 
lical Seminary, with a sense of pro- 
found scholarship presents basic pil- 
lars of faith in terms of their rele- 
vance to contemporary world life. 
The book is written in a style that 
will appeal to layman and theologian 
alike. —I.W.M. 


—Special Offer— 
With each copy of his new book, 


information to anyone who writes to him for it. 


Glorious Ride, the Story of Dr. Hen- 
ry Woods McLaughlin, the author, 
James M. Carr will give a free bo- 
nus. With each order he will send a 
copy of The Bishop of Heard County 
by Dora Byron, and a copy of his 
own book, Bright Future. A New 


Day for the Town and Country 
Church. 


Please order direct from: 


James M. Carr 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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